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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each 
publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in 
each issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to 
support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always 
each artist's own. 


This Month 


At a time in US, and world, history when narrow-mindedness, jingoism, 
and chauvinism are increasingly considered political and social 
advantages, it is a privilege to highlight the work and words of Ron 
Cooper. In his 15-year career, he has made photos of the people from 5 
continents and more than 45 countries that show a world in which 
cultures other than affluent America exist in complex, creative, dignified 
interdependence. He uses ordinary camera and computer equipment 
with extraordinary person-to-person communication skills to establish 
engaged and engaging collaborations with people from India to Peru, 
Thailand to Guatemala, Romania to New Mexico. 


Although, by its nature, photography both records and informs the 
memories and aspirations of societies, Cooper is most interested in the 
ways that photography celebrates the individuals whose unique lives and 
personalities actually populate their societies and the world. In its focus 
on the specifics, this work provides an antidote to nativism, denial of 
history, and easy answers to complex problems by allowing us to see 
others more deeply as co-occupants of a planet that needs all the mutual 
understanding and creative collaboration that it can get. To paraphrase 
Edward Steichen’s assessment of photography in general, Ron Cooper’s 
images reveal both the beauty and confusion that man has created and 
his work is a clear voice in explaining man to man. > 


Anthony, Omaha 


| began making portraits of Native Americans almost ten years ago when | was introduced 
to Anthony Parker. Anthony is a member of the Omaha tribe and a celebrated pow-wow 
dancer. | photographed him near Santa Fe, New Mexico, not far from his home in Albuquerque. 
He arrived in street clothes and unloaded several big bins and suitcases from his car. Inside 
was his collection of traditional costumes, headdresses, jewelry, and regalia, all of the items 
handmade by local artisans and members of the Native American community. Off he went to 
change and, some thirty minutes later, Anthony re-emerged, totally transformed. 


Lauren Greyhawk, Ohkay Owingeh 


The materials, craftsmanship, colors, designs, and beauty of his garments and regalia amazed 
me. That photo session sparked my interest in Native American culture and, over the last 
several years, I've had the good fortune to meet and photograph members of many of the 
tribes and pueblos in New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. 
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Richard, Pawnee 


Some of the people that I've photographed participate in pow-wows and other celebrations 
as dancers or musicians. Others are talented craftspeople or artisans that make beautiful 
traditional clothing, jewelry, and regalia. 


Eboni, Blackfeet Nation 


Some are teachers, storytellers, IT professionals, horse trainers, cowboys, rodeo competitors, 
community leaders, activists, or students. Although they come from different tribes and pueblos 
and have different jobs and careers, they all share a strongly held commitment to celebrate, 
maintain and pass along to future generations the fundamental elements of their tribal culture, 

language, religion, and practice. They are keepers of tradition. 
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Joaquin, Comanche 


Many of my early Native American portraits were in color to showcase the brilliant designs, 
beautiful materials, and extraordinary craftsmanship of the traditional clothing worn by my 
subjects. Over time, however, | came to realize that my color photographs were as much 
about the clothing as they were about the people themselves. 


Roy, Diné (Navajo) 


| was reminded of the words of Canadian photographer Ted Grant: "When you photograph 
people in color, you photograph their clothes. But when you photograph people in black 
and white, you photograph their souls." 


Carol, Inuit 


| began processing my images in monochrome instead, and loved the resulting simplicity, 
elegance, and focus on the subject. That isn't to say the costumes and regalia are unimportant — 
quite to the contrary. They are an integral part of the Native American tradition and culture. 
The beauty, intricacy, patterns, and textures of the regalia are fully revealed through these 
monochrome images, yet do not distract from the individuals. 


Michelle, Comanche 


To be sure, there are some challenges associated with a white photographer “of privilege” 
taking photographs of indigenous people. History has recorded many such circumstances 
in which the native population was exploited or their traditions, way of life, and dress were 
treated as a novelty. 


Kenneth White Eagle, Diné (Navajo) 


Historical examples of cultural exploitation include even such venerated publications as 
National Geographic magazine and photographers like Edward S. Curtis. My approach to 
this project was to be explicit with all of my prospective subjects about my intentions and 
my objectives. Subjects | met and photographed are treated as individuals who happen to 
be members of their particular tribe or pueblo. 


Bruce, Mescalero Apache 


No intent has been made on my part to represent an entire people or population through 
these images. In addition, | have reviewed my images with each of the subjects to confirm 
that the final portrait is an accurate and acceptable characterization of the individual. 


Shaniya, Diné (Navajo) 


These portraits are meant to document, honor, and celebrate Native American culture 
through the individuals I've met and photographed. | hope the images in this collection 
communicate the pride that each subject carries for their heritage and their community, 
and each image honors its subject's commitment to keep traditions from vanishing. 


Artist Interview - Ron Cooper 


You've made a career of making beautiful portraits. 
Perfect technique, eloquent story-telling, and refreshing 
humanism. How did you get started? 

Ever since I can remember, I've been fascinated by travel, 
languages, culture, and people. I attended Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, CT), majored in sociology, and took 
anthropology, psychology, world music, and art classes. I 
spent a semester in Mexico, taking advantage of the 
opportunity to improve my fluency in Spanish, to travel 
extensively, and to visit many parts of the country that were, 
at the time, less developed. I took one photography class in 
college, and I didn't pick up a camera again for over 30 years. 


Ron Cooper 


I semi-retired after 35 years in telecommunications, 
internet, new media, and advertising, and now I reserve 
as much time as possible for travel and photography. 
I've been extremely fortunate to have travelled to more 
than 45 countries. 


What made you return to photography? 


My interest in photography was rekindled about 15 
years ago when I began to do more international travel. 


Initially, I just wanted to document some of what I was 
seeing and experiencing in my travels. I did landscape, 
architectural, and street photography but almost no 
people or portrait photography. I was uncomfortable 
approaching people and asking to take someone's 
picture, and it felt sneaky and disrespectful to shoot 
pictures of unsuspecting people with a telephoto lens. 


But, you've done hundreds of portraits, all of them 
deeply-seen collaborations with your subjects. 


Somewhere along the line, I was able to shed my 
inhibitions and my reluctance to approach people. 
When I did, especially in less developed parts of the 
world, I was almost always pleasantly surprised that 
people said yes when I asked to make their portrait. 
Often they were surprised because they had never been 
asked before. 


The portraits of Native Americans that you include here are 
stunningly beautiful but there's a deeper significance. 


Several years ago, I met and photographed Lauren and 
Franki Maestas-Chavez, members of the Ohkay 
Owingeh Pueblo near Espanola in northern New 
Mexico. Franki and Lauren are brother and sister twins 
and, at the time I first met them, they were juniors in 
high school. They attended (and have since graduated) 
the Indian School in Santa Fe (SFIS). Originally 
established in the late 1800s, Indian Schools attempted 
to assimilate native children by removing them from 
their families, forbidding the use of their native 
languages and traditions, and requiring them to 
emulate white behaviors and beliefs. Now, Lauren and 
Franki are beneficiaries of a much-improved SFIS, where 


cultural, political, and regulatory changes today mean that 
SFIS is a tribally controlled school that can offer a 
comprehensive program based on educational sovereignty 
that allows New Mexico Indian children to be educated in a 
system that supports their language, rituals, cultural events, 
and traditional belief systems. 
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Lauren and Franki Maestas-Chavez 


In addition to the typical classes that all high school students 
take, Franki and Lauren also had the opportunity to more 
fully pursue learning about their own cultural background 
and to study Tewa, the language spoken by Pueblo people 
including the Ohkay Owingeh. Prior to the introduction of 
teaching at the Santa Fe Indian School, Tewa was in imminent 
danger of simply dying out. Researchers and demographers 
estimate that, as recently as 1980, there were fewer than 2,000 
speakers. With the encouragement of their parents, they 
have also become deeply involved in ceremonial dancing and 
other cultural activities in their Pueblo, at pow-wows 
throughout the southwestern United States, as well as in 
Japan and Indonesia. 

How do you approach a portrait session? Any wisdom 
to share about breaking the ice, establishing trust? 


When I meet someone I want to photograph, in the field (here 
or abroad), I take quite a bit of time to introduce myself, to 


explain my process, and explain that I would like to spend 15 
or even 30 minutes with them. As part of my introduction, I 
explain the kind of photography that I do and what I intend to 
do with the images. For my particular style of portraiture, 
engagement is very important so I almost never photograph 
people without their consent and their engagement. I often 
show them some of my images in a small printed folio, a 
softcover portfolio book, or on my phone. 


I often share my "in process" work by showing subjects the 
images on the screen of my camera. That serves to reassure 
them that I have nothing to hide, and gives them the 
opportunity to guide me in how best to pose them. That 
approach usually makes them more comfortable in front of 
the lens and the resulting images are better as a result. 


I always offer to send them digital copies of the images (if 
they have access to email), and on a number of occasions, I've 
returned to a particular location with prints to share. I never 
photograph people who are impaired or are unable to give 
consent. When I photograph children, I always attempt to 
introduce myself first to their parents and gain permission. If 
I'm photographing religious services, rituals, ceremonies, or 
other culturally sensitive events, I seek permission and 
always try to minimize the impact of my presence. When I 
travel and make portraits in the developing world, I try to 
maintain an awareness of how I'm perceived and how I 
impact those I photograph. 


In your portfolio comments, you mentioned the 
challenge to white photographers "of privilege." You 
take extra steps to avoid exploitation in your work. 


I work hard to make my approach and the entire process very 
respectful and I seek engagement, even collaboration, with 
subjects who are kind enough to pose for me. In instances 
where I arrange for people to come to a studio for a session, I 
pay a modeling fee and the subjects sign a model release. 


This makes the relationship more professional and requires 
explicit consent. Both in the United States and when I travel 
internationally, especially in lesser developed parts of the 
world, I try to maintain an awareness and a sensitivity to the 
economic imbalance that often exists between myself and my 
subjects. On more than one occasion and in more than one 
place, my camera gear was probably worth more than my 
subjects would earn in an entire year. Whenever I can, I try to 
recognize these circumstances. I often offer compensation to 
the people I meet and photograph. Sometimes people are very 
reluctant to accept cash but, after I explain that I have 
received value from the portrait session and from their time, 
they often accept. Does a small payment erase the imbalance 
that exists in these circumstances? Most certainly not but it 
feels appropriate and respectful to compensate people for 
their participation. 


Have you joined or organized photo tours? Any to 
recommend? Anything to warn against? 


On the positive side, group tours handle all of the planning 
and logistics. Some places (like Cuba) are a bit hard to access 
and a group photo tour organizer, utilizing their experience 
and expertise, can save you time and effort. The biggest 
challenge, in my experience, is that group tours are not 
usually a good environment for meeting locals and making 
portraits. In a group setting, it seems like every photographer 
is trying to photograph the same subjects. That causes 
confusion, can he frustrating for both subject and 
photographer, and seems disrespectful of the subjects. 


My way of working, slow and interactive, is not a quick 
process, and that can be antithetical to group photography 
trips. As an alternative to group photo trips, it is sometimes 
possible to arrange “private” trips or tours, making use of the 
same resources that are available to a group. The downside, 


of course, is that such arrangements are more expensive. In 
general, I try to organize the majority of my photography 
travel using trusted resources that I’ve worked with before 
and then finding local guides, translators, or fixers who can 
help me get access to places and people that would 
otherwise be too difficult to arrange independently. One such 


West Papua, Indonesia 


person, Ian Robert Knight, runs a company that organizes 
private photo tours. His planning, negotiating, organizing, 
and “fixer” skills are superb and his efforts have gotten me to 
places that would otherwise have been impossible. See his 
website at www.privatephototours.com. 


You've always been digital, right? An early adopter? 


Other than a single photography class in college in the mid- 
70s, I've been 100% digital. I've used Adobe Lightroom from 
the very start and try to keep the technical aspects of my 
craft as simple as possible as I'm not very interested in 
technology and am sometimes frustrated by the continuous 
changes, upgrades, new releases, etc. One of the things I 
learned early on was to "make the image in the camera," as 
opposed to relying heavily on post-processing and Photoshop. 


Your portraits have the detail, clarity, and range of tones of 
the fanciest studio work; but your "studio" is often just 
sunlight and a black cloth tacked to a building. 


When I'm wandering around (in a village or at a market, for 
example) looking for subjects, I'm also looking out for great 
backgrounds and great light. When I find someone I want to 
photograph, and after I introduce myself and gain their 
engagement, I'll often move them to a better background and 
better light. It helps to have scouted a place beforehand. 
Sometimes in these circumstances, I'll bring a piece of black 
fabric (6' x 4') to use as a backdrop. I generally prefer an 
"environmental" background, but that's not always available 
so the black backdrop is often good to have. I also like using 
the black background because it isolates the subject and 
eliminates all distractions from the frame. 


Java, Indonesia 


In the field, I almost always use natural light, sometimes 
supplemented with a small handheld LED to provide fill and 
catchlights in the subject's eyes. For images made in a 
studio setting, either a real studio or a makeshift one, 
I occasionally use strobes and light modifiers (like a softbox) 
if natural light is unavailable or insufficient. For the majority 
of the images in my series for Dek Unu, I used natural light. I 
was able to set up an informal, makeshift studio with beautiful 


diffused light coming from camera left. I positioned a large 6' 
x 4' white reflector to camera right to add some reflected light 
to the subject's unlit side. In some of the frames, I also used 
an assistant with a smaller white or silver reflector to add 
more light to the subject's face -- and to ensure catchlights in 
the subject's eyes. 


What about the rest of your gear? Sounds like you keep it 
simple, but is there anything that's indispensable? 


When I travel and I'm simply wandering around, looking for 
suitable subjects, I use a 24-70mm f2.8 zoom lens. It's very 
flexible and allows me a good range of focal lengths. I also 
carry a small LED that I can use for fill and catchlights. In a 
more static setting, I favor fast prime lenses, either 50mm or 
85mm, both f1.2. The resolution and image quality of the 
85mm f1.2 is amazing and gives me lots of flexibility with 
depth of field. For me, the key to effective portraits is to have 
tack sharp eyes, and all three of the lenses noted above allow 
me to do that using various combinations of apertures and 
shutter speeds. Whenever I can, I use a tripod, even in the 
field. The benefits, for me, are that it slows me down and 
makes my process more deliberate and calm. It makes me 
think about and fine tune my compositions. Also, I can shoot 
at a relatively lower shutter speed and still feel confident that 
there will be no blur from handholding (my hands are just 
not steady enough below about 1/80th). Finally and 
importantly, I can keep the camera on the tripod, generally 
focused on the subject and then move from behind the tripod 
so I can converse with my subject without having to speak to 
them from behind the camera. I think it helps to make eye 
contact and I find that establishing and maintaining some 
sort of rapport, even if we don't speak the same language, 
usually results in a better portrait. Then, when I get back 
behind the camera, I don't need to recompose entirely, just 
make minor adjustments, lock focus on the eyes, and shoot. 


You've done several books. The new one, Celebrating 
Humanity, is extraordinary. What have you learned about 
book-making? 


My previous book, We Are Santa, was published in 2020 by a 
commercial publisher (PA Press, NY) and was positioned in 
the market not as a photography or art book but rather as a 
"popular culture" title. Most design, production, and 
marketing decisions were made by PA staff and it was printed 
inexpensively in China to keep retail prices low for retail 
booksellers, gift shops, boutiques, etc. Although working with 
PA Press was not a bad experience, working on Celebrating 
Humanity was completely different. 


I am mostly a self-taught photographer who has benefited 
tremendously from one-on-one coaching from Nat Coalson, 
who is an excellent mentor, sounding board, editor, and 
critic. He is in the UK and we interact almost exclusively 
online. He and his wife, Ruth, operate Photig, a photo gallery 
where they show/sell my work. Working closely with Nat, I 
did not conceive of Celebrating Humanity as a money-maker. 
Instead, I wanted superb quality and personal control of 
every aspect of the project. We used a press in Germany that 
has a long history of printing high-quality art and 
photography books. We printed only 400 books and pre-sold 
enough copies to cover most of the costs of the project. 


Plenty of photographers almost never print these days. 
For you, print is the point. 


My motivation for wanting to do both books was similar. I 
strongly believe that photography as an art form is best 
enjoyed by looking at printed work - ideally work that is 
beautifully printed on fine paper and presented in a way that 
draws in the viewer/reader. Yes, I have an Instagram account 
and a website, so my work is presented in the digital/online 


world. But, whenever possible, I want viewers to see my 
work in printed form. Maybe that's a bit "old school," but 
that's what has motivated my interest in both gallery 
presentations of my work and in publishing the work in book 
form, especially in the high-quality form of Celebrating 
Humanity. 


Artists often love/hate hearing others’ opinions. Have 
you received review(s) that were particularly on- or off- 
point? 


While I’m flattered to get favorable feedback on the 
“technical” aspects of my work, what I really want to hear is 
that viewers are “connecting” with the work at an emotional 
level. I want my work to be viewed as compelling, accessible, 
inspiring and emotionally moving. 


What do you look for in new work you encounter? Is 
there any technique or genre you especially like? 


I love photography and, in addition to being a practitioner, 
I’m also a collector. Over the last ten years or so, I’ve been 
able to acquire work by contemporary photographers as well 
as a few select pieces by “masters” of the 20th century. I also 
have more than 150 photography and art books in my 
collection, so I’m always looking at (and admiring) pictures. 


The collectable work I have almost all features people, 
culture or humanity in some form or fashion. Some of the 
photographers whose work I particularly admire: Edward 
Steichen, Graciela Iturbide, George Tice, Yousuf Karsh, Pete 
Sousa, Kenro Izu, Bruce Davidson, Gordon Parks, Manuel 
Alvarez Bravo, Oliver Klink, Chris Rainier, Sebastiao 
Salgado, Amy Vitale, Steve McCurry, Martin Chambi, Diane 
Arbus, Irving Penn, Richard Avedon, William Coupon. 


What's next? A new project underway? More travel? A 
show? Another book? 


I have been working for some time on a project that I loosely 
call "transformers." That term refers to people who have a 
passion for something that requires them to undergo a 
physical transformation. Examples include the Santas, drag 
queens, cosplayers, clowns, Day of the Dead "Catrinas," re- 
enactors, etc. I've met and photographed dozens of 
"transformers" over the last several years and, despite some 
rather big differences among and between them, the 
common denominator is that each of them shares enormous 
passion and commitment to what they do. And since most of 
these people are performers, they are usually very 
comfortable in front of the camera and make great subjects. I 
always photograph these subjects in two very distinct and 
different modes: initially in street clothes, without costume, 
just as you'd see them in everyday life at the grocery store, 
bank, or coffee shop. Then they undergo their 
"transformation" by changing into costume, doing hair and 
make-up as necessary, and I photograph them again as their 
"alter ego." Often I'll present the initial image in black and 
white, and the second in color to further emphasize the 
changes that occur with transformation. I'm not yet sure 
exactly what form this project will take, but I'm hopeful that 
it can become a book or e-zine and gallery exhibition. 


Links to more 


Website: ron-cooper.com 


Email: photo.roncooper at gmail dot com 
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This issue and all of the Dek Unu archive 
MagCloud editions are available to browse and purchase 
at tinyurl.com/dekunusale. 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018 - 2022 Dek Unu Arts, all 
rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 
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